THE NKRUMAH VISIT 


A Triumphal Return 


By ROBERT C. KEITH 


WAME NKRUMAH, the West 

Coast African who once slept 
on New York subways and tried to 
peddle fish on a Harlem street-cor- 
ner, returned home to Accra this 
month after a 10-day visit to Amer- 
ica as a guest of President Eisen- 
hower. 

The Ghanaian Prime Minister 
left the United States August 2, 
following a hectic, whirlwind tour 
of Washington, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and New York. In Washington 
he slept at Blair House, dined and 
conferred with the President and 
his Cabinet, saw the sights and at- 
tended the first of a number of 
huge receptions in his honor. 


By the end of his tour he ap- 
peared to have shaken every hand 
worth shaking in four major cities, 
and it was clear he had had a good 
deal more success selling Ghana to 
the United States than he ever had 
hawking dead fish on 125th Street. 

Receptions for the 48-year-old 
spokesman for nationalism in trop- 
ical Africa ranged from warm to 
tumultuous. He and his party bare- 
ly escaped unscathed in the crush 
of an excited crowd at Harlem’s 
National Guard armory. 

The triumphal return to Harlem 
was a high point on Dr. Nkrumah’s 
itinerary. The number of persons 
lining his route up 7th Avenue was 
not exceptional, but in the armory 
itself a crowd estimated at 10,000 
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filled the floor and tiers of balconies 
to hear the Prime Minister, hark- 
ing to his student days, say “I came 
from you.” 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Under-Sec- 
retary of the United Nations, in- 
troduced Dr. Nkrumah as a “broth- 
er, of the skin and beneath the 
skin.” 

He paid tribute to the Prime 
Minister as leader of “the first, but 
by no means the last,” country to 
emerge from colonial rule in trop- 
ical Africa. He described Dr. Nkru- 
mah as a “living representation of 
our best hopes and ideals.”’ Ghana 
officials quickly ordered the speech 
flashed back to Accra. 

The crowd waved and cheered as 
Dr. Nkrumah rose to speak, and 
the off-the-cuff oratorical skill 
which characterized his rise to po- 
litical leadership in West Africa 
immediately came into play. Paus- 
ing frequently for cheers, he called 
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on the group to go out to Africa 
to help—as doctors, technicians, 
teachers. 

“Ghana’s freedom is meaningless 
without the total liberation of the 
African continent,’ Dr. Nkrumah 
told the throng. Today, he said, 
“only eight territories of that con- 
tinent are free and can speak for 
themselves.” However, he said that 
this was “not so bad,” because the 
eight independent states which 
took part in the April Accra con- 
ference would assist the remaining 
dependent peoples in their struggle, 
so that independence would be 
achieved “in a reasonable time.’”’ He 
added: “We are just beginning.” 

Half the audience swarmed to 
the front of the vast hall to be near 
the African leader as his party de- 
scended from the balcony rostrum 
and walked along the main floor to 
the official cars. Surrounded by 
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eight helmeted national guardsmen, 
Dr. Nkrumah was whisked out a 
fire door just as police lines col- 
lapsed. 

A security officer ordered the big 
hanging metal door slammed shut 
and the Prime Minister was hus- 
tled into the limousine caravan and 
delivered back to his suite at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Unfortunately, 
half the Nkrumah party was left 
inside the auditorium, jammed 
against the door. Ambassador to 
the United States Daniel Chapman, 
Lucille (Mrs. Satchmo) Armstrong 
and several others were extricated 
by police. They returned by taxi. 

Next day the Prime Minister is- 
sued a thank you to the people of 
Harlem for their “spontaneous and 
spectacular welcome.” 

Two days later, similar enthusi- 
astic crowds greeted Dr. Nkrumah 
on his motorcade along Garfield 
Boulevard and South Parkway into 
Chicago, where he was accorded a 
City Hall reception with full mili- 
tary honors. 

In Philadelphia, the Prime Min- 
ister also received a boisterous wel- 
come as throngs of admirers 
cheered and strewed confetti over 
the black limousines. 

In Washington, a town that hard- 
ly bats an eyelash as foreign vis- 
itors flock in and out daily, the 
scene was somewhat more staid, 
but the significance was apparent. 
For the first time, the leader of a 
former colonial territory in tropical 
Africa was a personal guest of the 
President of the United States and 
took part in the traditional ex- 


ABOVE: Nigerian student Johnson Sofola attempts to break through 
security lines to lay cloak at P. M.'s feet, is turned back. 


BELOW: Undaunted, he places garment in roadway by Nk h car. 


change of diplomatic dinners and 
receptions of a state visit. The 
President and Dr. Nkrumah issued 
a joint communique indicating a 
mutual interest in developing 
Ghana’s Volta River project (the 
U.S. made no hard commitment) 
and reporting an exchange of views 
on the “emergence of new African 
states.” Prime Minister Nkrumah 
said he agreed that a solution for 
the problems of the Middle East 
should be found within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, and 


“Ghana has only three bat- 
talions, but I think we can put 
one battalion aside for a United 
Nations police force.” 

—Meet the Press, July 27 


expressed his concurrence with the 
U. S. desire to withdraw its troops 
“as soon as the U. N. can act ef- 
fectively” to assure Lebanon’s in- 
dependence and integrity. 

At no time during his visit did 
the Prime Minister either condemn 
or approve the entry of U. S. troops 
into Lebanon. Outlining his views 
in detail at Washington’s National 
Press Club, he said this was not the 
time to “apportion blame” but to 
look for a workable solution. The 
one offered by Dr. Nkrumah made 
headlines: a “quarantine” for the 
“whole Middle East,” with sover- 
eignty of every state in that area 
“guaranteed by the Great Powers,” 
and the oil resources “brought un- 
der international control, and used 
for the benefit of the local people.” 
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Asked to define “international 
control,” he said he was “only 
speaking as a politician” and an 
expert would have to work out the 
details. 

Questioned on his relations with 
Col. Nasser, and the “understand- 
ing” with him Dr. Nkrumah re- 
ported after his recent state visit 


.. the United States and 
other nations fighting for free- 
dom are the bulwark of that 
freedom.” 

—Meet the Press, July 27 


to Cairo, the Ghana Prime Minister 
said there was a “united outlook” 
on those problems that pertain to 
the African continent. As for the 
development of close economic ties 
between Ghana and Israel, Dr. 
Nkrumah said: “I remember when 
I was in Cairo I was never even 
asked the question, but I raised 
the matter with Nasser, and I 
think he understood me.” 

Ghana’s new “preventive deten- 
tion” bill, which allows the Govern- 
ment to imprison suspected sub- 
versives up to five years without 
trial, was questioned closely, both 
at the Press Club and on a nation- 
wide “Meet the Press’ television 
broadcast a few days later. 

Dr. Nkrumah said the measures 
were taken in order to prevent per- 
sons coming in from outside the 
country with the object of under- 
mining the Government. “We are 
having certain experiences. Some- 
times you don’t know where they 
come from,” he said. 

“If we had not tried to be a lit- 
tle firm,” Dr. Nkrumah added, 
Ghana’s independence “would have 
fallen to pieces within three 
months.” Explaining that the meas- 
ures were “temporary,” he said, 
“you may not see eye to eye with 
us, but I hope within a few months’ 
time you will know that we have 
probably adopted the right meth- 
oa.” 

Asked about another problem 
that has always seemed to threaten 
internal peace in Ghana—the sep- 
aratist tendencies in the old king- 
dom of Ashanti, Dr. Nkrumah gave 
this significant answer: 

“Just the very week when I left 
I visited Kumasi (the Ashanti capi- 
tal) and the Asantehene received 
me. We have had our little differ- 
ences, but that is now all settled 
for good. He himself came to me, 
met me at the airport, and then at 
the train when I was going to Ac- 
cra. The reception which some of 
the Ashanti people gave for me 


when I was at Kumasi was one of 
the biggest I have ever seen since 
I returned to Ghana 11 years ago. 
So there is no problem there now.” 

On the question of Communism 
in Ghana, Dr. Nkrumah said he 
does not think there is any Com- 
munist element as such and the in- 
stitutions and traditions of the 
country do not allow for its fruit- 
ful growth. “We in Ghana have no 
fear.” 

But he warned in his formal 


Wide World 


speech that “nationalism in Africa 
today presents a challenge not only 
to us who belong to the continent 
but also to all those countries that 
have interests in Africa. If the co- 
lonial powers are prepared to co- 
operate with this new spirit of 
nationalism the result should be 
beneficial to them as it will be to 
us in Africa. But if this co-opera- 
tion is not forthcoming then there 
is inevitably a great danger of na- 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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tionalism aligning itself with the 
ideologies which might affect the 
basic trend of the future progress 
of the entire continent.” 


He also underlined the political 
importance of economic develop- 
ment. “Like any other political 
leader—especially in a newly in- 
dependent country—it is essential 
that I and my Government should 
be able to demonstrate reasonable 
economic progress to our people.” 

But if there was any doubt of 
Ghana’s immediate political stabil- 
ity, it pretty well vanished with 
the Prime Minister’s visit. As one 
top Minister quipped: ‘Look, prac- 
tically the whole Government is 
over here and still the country gets 
along peacefully.” 

It was a literal statement. Along 
with Dr. Nkrumah came the politi- 
cally powerful Minister of Trade 
and Industries, Kojo Botsio, and 
Mrs. Botsio, and the fiery 32-year- 
old Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting, Kofi Baako, who 
achieved world attention some 
months back for his adroit explana- 
tions of why Ghana found it neces- 
sary to hastily deport a few of her 
residents. Others in the official 
party were the Permanent Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Defense and Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Mr. A. L. Adu; and 
the Acting Secretary to the Cabin- 
et, Enoch Okoh, who is successor in 
this post to Ambassador Chapman. 

The unofficial party included the 
indefatigable Miss Erica Powell, 
the Prime Minister’s long-time sec- 
retary who had a major responsi- 
bility for grinding out some 18 
speeches in rapid succession and 
was seldom seen during the tour; 
Sir Robert Jackson, Ghana’s ad- 
visor on economic development; 
and Chief of Information James 


PHILADELPHIA—Warm welcome on North Broad Street. 


Prime Minister Nkrumah 
with Lansdell Christie at 
African - American Insti- 
tute party July 27. The 
Institute luncheon took 
place at Christie's home 
on Long Island, N. Y. 


Moxon, who has handled Govern- 
ment information from Dr. Nkru- 
mah’s prison days to the present. 

Flying in for the Washington 
portion of the visit was Komla 
Gbedemah, Minister of Finance. 
Nkrumah, Botsio and Gbedemah 
have been the leading figures in 
the Convention People’s Party since 
its inception. 

The Nkrumah party arrived in 
Washington from Ottawa July 23 
and were met at Washington Na- 
tional Airport by Vice-President 
Nixon. (Because Queen Elizabeth 
is still technically Ghana’s Chief of 
State, President Eisenhower did 
not meet the Prime Minister at the 
airport and could not toast him 
directly at dinner. For the same 
reason, the Prime Minister did 


not stay at the White House and 
Ghana’s flag was not flown along 
the route of the motorcade. This 
protocol, which Washington officials 
found a bit awkward, will no longer 
obtain when Dr. Nkrumah declares 
Ghana a republic within the Com- 
monwealth, which he said he in- 
tends to do shortly. ) 

On. the first day, the visiting 
group moved into the President’s 
Guest House (Blair House), had 
lunch and a 45 minute conference 
with the President, visited Arling- 
ton cemetery and Mount Vernon 
and were entertained at a state 
dinner given by Mr. Nixon. On July 
24, Dr. Nkrumah laid a wreath on 
the Lincoln Memorial, spoke before 
the National Press Club and briefly 
addressed the U.S. Senate. Later 


NEW YORK—Prime Minister and party view the skyline. 
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that day, he was honored by Am- 
bassador Chapman at a huge recep- 
tion in the Sheraton-Park Ballroom 
and by Secretary of State Dulles 
at a dinner at the Pan-American 
Union. 


“... when I talk of African 
independence, I am simply stat- 
ing that the obvious fact of a 
vast African majority should be 
accepted as the basis of govern- 
ment in Africa ... It is a long 
road. But, we are certain all 
Africa will one day soon achieve 
the same freedom which we in 
Ghana achieved on the 6th 
March, 1957. Africa shall be 
free!” 

—Joint dinner, 
July 29 


On the third day, Dr. Nkrumah 
met with Secretary Dulles and 
other officials, addressed the House 
of Representatives, attended a 
luncheon where he met the Com- 
monwealth Ambassadors, was en- 
tertained by Liberia, the Sudan, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, the United 
Arab Republic and Ethiopia at a 
reception in the Shoreham, and 
himself gave a dinner for Vice- 
President and Mrs. Nixon. 

The following day, Saturday, 
July 26, was packed. The group left 
Washington for Pennsylvania, vis- 
iting Harrisburg, Hershey and 
Philadelphia, before pushing on to 
New York. They were entertained 
along the way by Governor Leader, 
Mayor Dilworth, the Hershey Choc- 
olate Manufacturers, and officials 
at Nkrumah’s Alma Mater, Lin- 
coln University. 

The African-American Institute 
entertained Dr. Nkrumah and his 
party at a luncheon July 27 at the 
Long Island home of Institute 
trustee Lansdell Christie. 


CHICAGO—Military honors at City Hall. 


DR. NKRUMAH with singer Marian Anderson, United Nations Under-Secretary Ralph Bunche and 


Governor Averell Harriman of New York. 


At 6 p.m., the Prime Minister 
made his “Meet the Press” ap- 
pearance, one of the few disappoint- 
ments of the visit. His questioners 
generally ignored tropical Africa, 
where Dr. Nkrumah is making his- 
tory, and focused on the Middle 
East. Some of the questions (“Will 
Ghana join the Arab League?’’) 
reached far afield and the Nkru- 
mah personality was never drawn 
out. It was not until an hour later, 
in Harlem, that the Prime Minister 
came into his own. 

On Monday, Dr. Nkrumah visited 
the stock exchange, was honored 


U. N.—A meeting with Sec'y Gen. Hammarskjold. 


at a luncheon given by the City of 
New York and, later, at a recep- 
tion given by Governor Harriman. 
In the evening he was feted at a 
formal dinner by the country’s 
leading cocoa manufacturer’s as- 
sociations. Dr. Nkrumah, whose 
country is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of cocoa, with an economy 
dependent largely on its sale, urged 
the group to persuade Americans 
to “drink more cocoa and eat more 
chocolate”’ 

At 10:30 p.m., the Prime Minis- 
ter disappeared, and there was 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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TOP FIGURES in Ghana Government assemble on steps of U. S. Capitol for a guided tour. 
From left: Minister of Information and Broadcasting Kofi Baako; Minister of Finance Komla 
Gbedemah; Prime Minister Nkrumah; Ambassador Daniel Chapman; Minister of Trade & 


Industries Kojo Botsio. 


Reception line 
sequence: The P. M. 
appears to be enjoy- 
ing a good story. 


ABO 


GHANA flag 
joins Old 
Glory outside 
New York 
Cocoa 
Exchange. 


ARD PLANE between cities, 


much evidence pointing to a secret 
20-minute ride to see the lights of 
Times Square. 

On the following day he paid an 
unannounced visit to The New 
York Times, then lunched with the 
National Foreign Trade Council, 
where he announced Ghana’s “will- 
ingness to enter into an Investment 
Guarantee Agreement which would 
protect American investment with 
guarantees of convertibility and 
against loss due to expropriation.” 
Later he visited UN Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammerskjold, toured the 


“Clearly there will be no 
peace until the world has learnt 
to put its relations with Africa 
and the man of color on a new 
basis of freedom, equality, mu- 
tual respect and dignity .. . 
encouraging progress has been 
made in recent years to bring to 
an end segregation in America, 
and I think that all the efforts 
in this direction should be freely 
acknowledged.” 

—Joint dinner, 
July 29 


UN buildings, addressed delegates 
of the Afro-Asian block, and at- 
tended receptions given by the 
Ghana Student Association and Mr. 
David Rockefeller. 

In the evening a $15-a-plate din- 
ner in the Waldorf-Astoria Grand 
Ballroom, attended by an overflow 
crowd of 1,100, concluded the New 
York schedule. Co-sponsors were 
the National Urban League, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, and the 
American Committee on Africa. 

The party then spent two days in 
Chicago, where they were feted by 
Mayor Daley, the Council on For- 
eign Relations, two confectioner’s 
associations, and Chicago, Roose- 
velt, and Northwestern universi- 
ties. He returned to New York Fri- 
day, August 1, and left the country 
the following day. 
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Text of Nkrumah-Eisenhower Joint Statement 


Following is the text of the 
joint statement by President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Nkrumah: 


“The visit to Washington of 
the Prime Minister of Ghana 
has afforded the opportunity for 
a full and friendly exchange of 
views between the Prime Min- 
ister and the President, the Sec- 
retary of State and other high 
Government officials. These con- 
versations have had as their ob- 
jective the further strengthen- 
ing of the close ties of friend- 
ship and mutual respect which 
have characterized the relation- 
ship between the two countries 
since Ghana attained its inde- 
pendence last year. 

“The Prime Minister  ex- 
plained the importance that his 
Government attaches to the 
Volta River project and also to 
the development plan which is 
being drawn up for the further 
economic and social develop- 
ment of Ghana. He hoped the 
Government of the United 
States would find it possible to 
assist the Government of Ghana 
with respect to both programs. 
In_ subsequent conversations, 
representatives of the two gov- 
ernments explored the types 
and scope of assistance which 
the United States Government 
might be able to extend to the 
Government of Ghana. With re- 
gard to the Volta River project, 
the United States expressed its 
appreciation of the contribution 
this project could make to the 
economic development of Ghana. 
It agreed to continue to explore 
with private American interests 
the aluminum manufacturing 
phase of the project and to con- 
sider how it might assist with 
loans if the required private 
financing were assured. The 
United States also expressed 
willingness to examine any pro- 
posals which the Government of 
Ghana might advance for the 
use of power from the Volta 
River for purposes other than 
the manufacture of aluminum. 
The two governments agreed 
that it would be desirable to 
bring up to date the engineer- 
ing reports which were pre- 
pared in 1955 and to share the 
cost of this undertaking. 

“With respect to the new de- 
velopment plan now in the 
course of preparation, the 
United States indicated willing- 
ness to examine the plan with 


The President and 
the Prime Minister. 


the Government of Ghana and 
to consider particular fields in 
which it might be able to coop- 
erate through development 
loans. The United States Gov- 
ernment further agreed to con- 
tinue and expand its technical 
cooperation with the Govern- 
ment of Ghana through pro- 
grams designed to aid in the 
gradual diversification and 
strengthening of the economy 
of that country. 

“The conversation included 
an exchange of views concern- 
ing the situation in the Middle 
East. The two Governments 
were in agreement that the so- 
lution for the urgent problems 
of that area should be found 
within the framework of the 
United Nations in a manner 
which will preserve the inde- 
pendence and territorial integ- 
rity of all member nations, 
whether large or small. With 
respect to the particular situa- 
tion in Lebanon, the United 
States emphasized its desire to 
withdraw its forces just as soon 
as the United Nations can act 
effectively to assure the inde- 
pendence and territorial integ- 
rity of that state. The Prime 
Minister noted that this posi- 
tion coincided with the views of 
his Government. 

“The representatives of the 
two Governments emphasized 
their determination to work for 


the strengthening of the United 
Nations in the interests of es- 
tablishment of world peace, 
prosperity and stability based 
upon international justice. It 
was apparent that both coun- 
tries share the same beliefs with 
respect to mutual respect for 
the sovereignty and independ- 
ence of nations, non-interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of 
other nations, social and eco- 
nomic progress for all peoples, 
and the rights and dignity of 
the individual. 

“The two Governments also 
exchanged views on the emer- 
gence of new African states and 
the growing importance of the 
African Continent in the realm 
of international affairs. The 
Prime Minister took the oppor- 
tunity to explain the aspirations 
of the African states as they 
were expressed at the recent 
meeting of those nations at Ac- 
cra and in his subsequent visits 
to each of the capitals of the 
states concerned. The President 
noted with deep interest the 
Prime Minister’s explanations 
regarding the development of a 
distinctive African personality, 
emphasizing in this connection 
the sincere interests of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in 
the orderly political, economic 
and social advancement of the 
peoples of the African Conti- 
nent.” 


Wide World 
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African Students Hold Conference at Makerere, Hear Mboya 


“UNLESS THE WEST is able to 
produce an effective democracy for Af- 
rica it must stand trial at the bar of 
world opinion for the loss of Africa to 
the East,” delegates to the first Pan- 
African Students Conference, meeting 
at Makerere College, Uganda, were 
told by Kenya labor leader Tom 
Mboya. Speaking at the opening ses- 
sion of the week long conference July 
1, Mboya, who is General Secretary of 
the Kenya Federation of Labor and 
elected member of the Kenya Legis- 
lative Council, said “Africa must not 
be involved in the football match be- 
tween East and West or it may find 
itself used as the ground for the con- 
test. .. . So long as any part of the 
continent remains under colonial rule, 
our struggle is not over.” 

Assembled at the opening session 
were delegates representing students 
from Dakar, East Africa, Ethiopia, 
the FEANF (Federation Etudiants 
d’ Afrique Noire en France), Ghana, 
Liberia, Nigeria, Rhodesia, Sierra 
Leone, South Africa, the Sudan, Tan- 
ganyika, and Togoland, with delegates 
from the East African Students Union 
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of Ireland seated as observers. A late- 
arriving delegation from Madagascar 
brought the conference participants to 
a total of 34 representatives from 14 
regions of the continent. 

The theme of the conference, the 
first such assembly of students from 
all over Africa, was Pan-African soli- 
darity, with the aim to “foster a spirit 
of cooperation and _ understanding 
among student unions in Africa with 
a view to pursuing a common inter- 
nations! policy,” according to Em- 
manuel Obe, delegate from Nigeria 
and chairman of the conference’s Pre- 
paratory Committee. The conference 
also was to test whether there existed 
a basis for future African student co- 
operation. 

Sessions were long and, at times, 
punctuated by outbursts of temper 
with “delegates shouting across the 
hall” Reuters reports. Plenary ses- 
sions continued into the night with the 
Steering Committee adjourning at 4 
in the morning, on occasion. 

Leading off the reports, a Nigerian 
delegate revealed that Nigeria will 
offer scholarships to fifty students 
from other African countries to study 
in Nigerian universities. Ethiopia’s 
delegation reported that student schol- 
arships to the University College of 
Addis Ababa would be awarded to 200 
African students. “Ethiopian students 
have long been cut off from other Af- 
rican students and the main problem 
is forming a student union and indoc- 
trinating students with the desirabil- 
ity of belonging to the ‘African unit,’ ” 
Ethiopian delegate Haile Tesfai re- 
portedly said. 

Most countries spoke out against 
colonialism, and one observer noted a 
tendency upon the part of North Afri- 
can delegates to promote anti-coloni- 
alism and imperialism as the main 
theme, while Southern African dele- 
gates emphasized Pan-Africanism and 
stressed student unity as a means to 
that goal. 

During the course of the week, con- 
gratulatory telegrams were received 
from President Tubman of Liberia; 
the West African Students Union, 
London; the All African Students 
Union of the Americas, Washington; 
the All China Students Federation, 
Peking; and messages came also from 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and East 
Germany. 

At the end of the week, Reuters re- 
ports, delegates had adopted confer- 
ence resolutions: 


* condemning “colonialism and 
imperialism” in Algeria, the 
Belgian Congo, the Cameroons, 
Kenya, and Madagascar, 

* protesting against the holding 
of atomic tests in the Sahara, 

* resolving to send to South Af- 
rica’s Prime Minister Strijdom 
a resolution protesting against 
racial segregation in South Af- 
rican universities. 


Delegates lost time when squabbles 
over conference voting procedure took 
up the first two days, and toward the 
end, with time running out, walkouts 
and near walkouts threatened the es- 
tablishment of a secretariat to carry 
on the work of the conference. Dele- 
gates disagreed on questions of mem- 
bership and voting regulations at fu- 
ture conferences. 

On the last day, the Steering Com- 
mittee was authorized to stay on and 
carry out conference recommenda- 
tions, investigate the possibilities of 
setting up a permanent secretariat, 
and arrange to raise funds for the 
next conference scheduled to be held 
sometime within 18 months at Tunis. 

More important than the actual con- 
ference business was the opportunity 
for delegates to meet their African 
neighbors, some of them for the first 
time, according to one observer who 
noted the great interest delegates took 
in the culture, habits, and way of life 
of fellow participants. “People who 
will be important in coming years will 
not forget the contacts they have made 
here where they have developed a 
wider horizon,” said South African 
delegate Magnus Gunthur, who 
summed up the Conference saying, 
“The most constructive issue was the 
development of a basis for student 
contact, cooperation, and machinery to 
work together on a continental level.” 

—S.A.B. 


U. S. VISITORS 


Sponsored by the Internation- 
al Educational Exchange Serv- 
ice, U. S. Dept. of State: 

CAMEROONS: Andre Fou- 
da, Mayor of Yaounde. 

GHANA: James Villiers L. 
Phillips, Acting Commissioner 
of Labor for Ghana’s Ministry 
of Trade and Labor. 

NIGERIA: Jonathan Soremi 


Adeniyi, Principal, Abeokuta 
Grammar School, Western Re- 
gion. 


Members of Nigeria’s House 
of Representatives, sponsored 
by Nigerian Federal Govern- 
ment: 

Joshua Gbadegesin Adeniran, 
Action Group; 

Lawrence Shang Fonka, Kam- 
erun National Congress; 


Jacob Cheogbu Obande, 
Northern People’s Congress 
(NPC); 


Chief Ohwotemu Oweh, Olotu 
of Urhwogo, Abraka, National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cam- 
eroons (NCNC); 

Mallam Mohammed Muhtari, 
Sarkin of Bai, NPC; 

Joseph Sarwuan Tarka, Unit- 
ed Middle Belt; 

Daniel Chukwuma Ugwu, 
NCNC; 

Mallam Hassan Yola, NPC. 

Accompanying the group are 
S. O. Onabolu, secretary, and 
R. A. Njoku, Federal Minister 
of . Transport. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


NEW TENSION IN THE SUDAN 


THE SUDAN'S carefully-enunciated policy 
of independence and non-alignment has been 
under heavy pressure during recent weeks. 
Rumors were plentiful, but the few hard facts 
which have seeped out of Khartoum in the past 
fortnight do not form a very clear picture of 
the political crisis which has enveloped the 
Sudanese capital since the American landings 
in Lebanon: 


*On July 15, Sudanese Prime Minister 
Abdullah Khalil was reported by Reuters’ 
as having hailed the American landings 
in Lebanon as "the turning point to- 
wards stability." 

*On july 17, the London Times reported 
that the statement attributed to Prime 
Minister Khalil had been officially 
denied, but that the Sudanese Council 
of Ministers had been rocked by the re- 
port and the coalition government in- 
periled. Despite the official denial, 
moreover, fellow members of Khalil's 
Ummah Party had taken the Reuters quote 
as sufficiently authentic to convene a 
party caucus to denounce the Prime Min- 
ister as "irresponsible". Some called 
for his resignation. 


«Meanwhile, Sayed Ali Abdel Rahman, lead- 
er of the number 2 party in the coali- 
tion government, the People's Democra- 
tic Party, welcomed the Iraq revolt as 
a successful attempt to get rid of im- 
perialist influences and expressed con- 
fidence that outside "aggression" in 
Lebanon would fail "as it had at Suez." 


-On July 19, the Sudanese Government de- 
clared persona non aid the newly- 
arrived Counsellor of Embassy for the 
United Arab Republic -- Mr. Ali Khash- 
aba, an Egytian -- and asked for his 
withdrawal within 24 hours. An offi- 
cial source told Reuters that Khashaba 


had contacted certain "destructive ele- 
ments." 


-On July 20, Cairo Radio opened a new, 
but selective, attack on the Sudanese 
Government, concentrating its fire on 
Prime Minister Khalil and Minister of 
Interior and Irrigation Mirghani Hamza, 
the official directly responsible for 
diverting water for the Gezira cotton 
scheme on July 1 without Egypt's ex- 
plicit permission. (See July issue, 
Africa Special Report) The governing 
coalition as such was not attacked, 


*On July 21, the Sudanese Cabinet voted 
to recognize the new Government of Iraq. 


*On July 23, the Associated Press noted 
that Western travellers arriving in 
Cairo from the Sudan reported that the 
Sudanese Government had, within recent 
days, nipped a "pro-Nasser, Iraqi-type" 
coup attempt, Egypt's govermment-con- 


trolled Middle East News Agency re- 
ported in a Khartoum despatch on the 


FR. WEST AFRICA 


same day that the Commander of the Su- 
danese Army had ordered all officers to 
remain in the country at their posts 

“until the Middle East crisis is past." 


*On July 23, Reuters reported, the Su- 
danese Senate unanimously condemned 
American and UK intervention in Leba- 
non and Jordan, The House followed 
suit on July 24, the same day it passed 
the final stages of the World Bank Loan 
Agreement ratification bill. 

*On July 24, the Sudanese Parliament ad- 
journed for the summer recess, with the 
uneasy coalition of the Umma Party and 
the People's Democratic Party still in- 
tact. This was the second serious storm 
the coalition had weathered in a single 
month, the other being a serious dif- 
ference of opinion in early July on the 
acceptance of U.S. economic assistance, 


°On August 2, the Egyptian-owned Middle 
East News Agency claimed discovery of 

an “imperialist plot" hatched by "some 
Western circles in Khartoum" to 1)spread 
fear among Sudanese politicians about 
the dangers of Arab nationalism, and 
2)flood the country with counter-propa- 
ganda. 


INDEPENDENCE BID IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


JUST TWO WEEKS after the Bastille Day 
orations in Paris had elaborated and eulo- 
gized the de Gaulle concept of federation be- 
tween France and its emerging African terri- 
tories, a leading African party has disturbed 
the illusion by raising the cry of indepen- 
dence. 


At a congress held at Cotonou, South 
Dahomey, the Partie du Regroupement Afri- 
cain (PRA) -- which is considerably more 
radical in its nationalism than the other 
leading political group in French West Afri- 


ca, the Rassemblement Democratique Africain -- 
called for the following: 


‘immediate acceptance of the principle 
of independence for the peoples of 
French Tropical Africa; 

*recognition of this independence in 
the new constitution now being drafted 
in Paris; 

sestablishment of a constituent assem- 
bly for French Tropical Africa terri- 
tories which would decide the system 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceeding page) 

of government of the new country. 

Then, and only then, would the new 
state be ready to join with France in "a 
confederation of free and equal peoples." 
Even this resolution was a tempered version 
of a more extreme proposal -- a demand for 
immediate independence and the adoption of 
a social and economic policy based on Marx- 
ist principles. 

Articulating the PRA viewpoint in Paris 
will be Leopold Senghor -- the party's 
president, a deputy in the French National 
Assembly, and one of the official drafters 
of the previousFourth Republic constitution. 
Although a gradualist himself, Senghor has 
made it clear that he will stand behind the 
unanimous compromise motion adopted by the 
assembled PRA delegates from Niger, Senegal, 
French Sudan, Ubangi, Gabon, Guinea, Haute 
Volta, Dahomey, and French Somaliland at 
the Cotonou meeting, 


SOUTH AFRICA ENDS BOYCOTT OF UN 


MINISTER of External Affairs Eric H. 
Louw announced on July 15 that South Africa, 
which has maintained only token membership 
in the United Nations since 1956 in protest 
against UN "interference in the Union's do- 
mestic affairs,"' is resuming full participa- 
tion. Mr. Louw said that he would personally 
lead a strong South African delegation to the 
forthcoming General Assembly, remaining in 
New York for several weeks before handing re- 
sponsibility over to a permanent delegate, 
not yet appointed. There were indications 
that South Africa would henceforth also ac- 
cept nomination for the more important elec- 
tive posts in the UN which the country has 
previously declined. Mr. Louw said his gov- 
ernment had adopted its new attitude in view 
of the "more reasonable and conciliatory 
attitude towards South Africa," and cited in 
particular the recent visit to the country of 
the UN Good Offices Committee on South West 
Africa, a territory which has long been a 
sore point between the UN and the Union Gov- 
ernment. The Minister made it clear, however, 
that South Africa would continue to stand on 
Article II (7) of the Charter, withdrawing 
from all discussions of the country's domes- 
tic affairs -- i.e., apartheid. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PREMIER ILL 


PRIME MINISTER Johannes Strydom, whose 
National Party was returned to power by a 
decisive majority in South Africa's April 
1958 general elections, has been advised to 
take a complete rest. He was admitted to a 
hospital in Cape Town on July 27 after a two 
weeks illness deriving from an old lesion of 
a heart valve. 


GHANA ATRWAYS MAKES INAUGURAL FLIGHT 


A NEW domestic and international air- 
lines was incorporated in Ghana on July 5, 
and inaugurated its international service on 
July 17 with a once-weekly Stratocruiser ser- 
vice to London. British Overseas Air Corpora- 
tion will supply the aircraft for the inter- 
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national service, but Ghana will purchase 
planes for the internal routes. Sixty percent 
of the capital is subscribed by the Ghana 
Government, 40 percent by BOAC. The new air- 
lines hopes to run a coastal service between 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, Ghana, and Nigeria. 
However, the Ghana Government will first have 
to come to a working agreement with Nigeria, 
which has its eyes on the same route when it 
takes over the British-owned West African 
Airways Corporation in October. The magazine 
West Africa, concerned about the "ill-feeling" 
that has been generated between Ghana and Ni- 
geria over the establishment of their national 
airlines, suggests that Nigeria will eventu- 
ally agree to share the profitable coastal 
service with Ghana Airways, with Ghana in re- 
turn permitting Nigerian planes to use Accra 
as a route stop. 


UNITED RHODESIA PARTY LOOKS AHEAD 


PICKING UP the pieces after failing to 
win any parliamentary seats in Southern Rho- 
desia's June elections, the liberal United 
Rhodesia Party (URP) of former Prime Minis- 
ter Garfield Todd has announced its broad 
plans for the next five years. The URP will 
not take part in the coming Federal general 
elections, believing its function at this 
stage to be one of "consolidation and inves- 
tigation into the problems of the federation!' 
Toward this end, it will send Mr. Todd as 
head of a fact-finding political mission com- 
posed of one European and one African to 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 


"GOLD COAST REVOLUTION" BANNED IN EAST AFRICA 


IN REPLY to critical Labour questioning 
in the British House of Commons, Colonial 
Secretary Alan Lennox-Boyd replied that 
George Padmore's controversial book, The 
Gold Coast Revolution was banned in Tangan- 
yika, Kenya, and Nyasaland because "it was 
considered that to import it would be con- 
trary to the public interest." Labor M.P. 
Fenner Brodway urged the Colonial Secretary 
to reconsider the matter since "Mr, Padmore 
now occupies a very high position in Ghana; 
he accompanied Dr. Nkrumah to other African 
states; his last book was a very strong at- 
tack on Communism in Africa; and this book 
is a factual description of the advance of 
the Gold Coast to independence."" In Accra, 
Mr. Padmore, the Prime Minister's Adviser on 
African Affairs, is reported by the magazine 
West Africa as having described the ban as 
"fantastic" but a compliment. He expressed 
the hope that someone in the UN Assembly 
would take note of this "encroachment on the 
fundamental rights of Tanganyika, which is 
not British territory but a trust territory." 


DR. BANDA RETURNS TO NYASALAND 


AFTER 41 YEARS away from his homeland, 
Dr. Hastings K. Banda has returned to Nyasa- 
land to practice medicine, assume the presi- 
dency of the Nyasaland African Congress, and 
campaign for the withdrawal of Nyasaland from 
the Federation. --Helen Kitchen 
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SOVREMENNYI VOSTOK ‘UNMASKS THE ADVENTURERS’ 
Open copies are turned to articles on Ghana (left) and the French Cameroons 
(right). 


New Soviet Journal 
On Asia and Africa 


By CHRISTOPHER BIRD 


N an era of mass communications, 

the sensational news release is of- 
ten more effective in guiding human 
opinion than day-to-day or month- 
to-month publications of opinion. 
Yet, as most propaganda specialists 
realize, the former is only momentar- 
ily effective while the latter, through 
constant repetition, develops long- 
range attitudes. 


The curt announcement some weeks 
ago of arbitrary executions of Hun- 
garian leaders Nagy, Maleter and 
others roused mobs in a dozen coun- 
tries. Yet, even while these mobs 
were being dispersed by police, the 
presses of the USSR were rolling off 
publications of perhaps greater sig- 
nificance to an overall appraisal of 
the purpose of the Soviet state than 
the bloodiest execution or action. 


In a country where each year 213 
publishing houses issue over 50,000 
different books and a _ translation 
service abstracts 400,000 or more for- 
eign articles, it might seem that the 
appearance of one more journal would 
be somehow superfluous. Such a con- 
clusion does not reckon with the im- 
portance the Soviet government 
places on events in Africa and Asia. 

The publication of Sovremennyi 
Vostok (The Contemporary East)* is 
of significance to all observers inter- 
ested in Soviet attitudes towards un- 


derdeveloped countries in the world’s 
two largest continents. For the 
“East,” in Soviet terminology, con- 
veniently lumps together, for the 
present at least, the peoples and 
lands of these two huge land masses 
much in the same way these peoples 
themselves have, in_ establishing 
Asian-African conferences at Ban- 
dung and Cairo. 


This single heading recognizes a 
double fact that while Soviet African 
studies have not developed to the ex- 
tent, both in volume and variety, that 
their Asian counterparts have at- 
tained, they nevertheless have proved 
significant enough of late to war- 
rant categorization under a given area 
heading. The “East,” then, becomes 
the common heading and Africanists 
and Orientalists, academic brothers, 
publish in common journals. 

Sovremennyi Vostok is a direct re- 
sult of the Party Congress held in 


* Sovremennyi Vostok (The Contemporary 
East) is published monthly and a subscription 
in the U. S. may be obtained at $4.00 a year. 
Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie (Soviet Eastern 
Studies), published six times a year, costs 
U.S. subscribers $8.00 a year. Both maga- 
zines may be ordered in the U. S. at The Four 
Continent Book Corporation, 822 Broadway, 
New York 3, N.Y. 


1956 in Moscow at which Soviet ori- 
entalists were specifically attacked 
by Mikoyan who stated sarcastically: 
“. . . Whereas the whole East has 
roused itself, the Institute of East- 
ern Studies continues to doze even to- 
day.” Mikoyan demanded that the In- 
stitute revise its program to meet 
contemporary requirements. Sovre- 
mennyi Vostok represents one of these 
revisions. 


Soon after the XXth Congress was 
held, the content of the Institute of 
Eastern Studies’ official academic 
journal, Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie* 
(Soviet Eastern Studies), began to 
change radically. Whereas before the 
congress the majority of articles had 
been devoted to subjects of a histori- 
cal nature with little reference to con- 
temporary political or economic prob- 
lems, over 80% of the non-philological 
articles in the 1957 series were di- 
rectly related to these contemporary 
problems. 


In spite of the increase in atten- 
tion to modern-day affairs in the 
pages of its official journal, the In- 
stitute of Eastern Studies judged that 
Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie could not 
adequately fulfill the tasks which the 
Party leaders had demanded of it, no 
doubt because of its scholarly format. 
Accordingly, Sovremennyi Vostok was 
initiated in 1957. 

Although issued as the “Academy 
of Sciences Institute of Eastern 
Studies’ Monthly Scientific and Socio- 
Political Journal,” the Sovremennyi 
Vostok is quite different from its 
academic counterpart in both format 
and content. Copiously illustrated 
with photos, charts, and statistics, 
the various styles and sizes of type 
make for easy reading. It specializes 


‘in short, journalistic-style articles on 


up-to-date topics by both Soviet and 
“progressive” foreign writers. 

An examination of three represen- 
tative issues—February, March, and 
April 1958—reveals that the geo- 
graphic range of this publication ex- 
tends from Morocco to Indonesia and 
from the Cameroons to Japan. There 
is even one article deploring the fate 
of such a relatively inaccessible peo- 
ple as the Cocos islanders, visited by 
a Soviet ship, the electro diesel pow- 
ered Ob, on its way to Antarctica. 

Articles on Africa are varied. The 
Cairo Conference of Solidarity of 
Asian and African countries is edi- 
torialized and speeches of its delegates 
reproduced. Among one of the most 
interesting is A. Arzumayan’s pres- 
entation, “The Soviet Union and Eco- 
nomic Relations Between the Coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa.” 


A Moroccan writes of the feminist 
movement in Morocco. An Algerian 
delegate writes on “The Algerian 
Problem.” Tunisian and Moroccan eco- 
nomic independence is treated by a 
Soviet writer. One D. Pravdin has a 
short communique under the heading 
“Kenya Behind Prison Bars.” The 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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A Magazine 
For Activists 


“The questions of the deepen- 
ing of the general crisis of cap- 
italism and especially the disin- 
tegration of the colonial system 
and the sharpening of contra- 
dictions among imperialist na- 
tions in the East, the national- 
liberation and anti-feudal strug- 
gle of the peoples of Asia and 
Africa, the roles of various 
classes, social groups, parties 
and organizations in this strug- 
gle—to these themes the journal 
will devote special attention. 
“Sovremennyi Vostok  pub- 
lishes articles, unmasking the 
political actions of the aggres- 
sive blocs and military adven- 
turers, the economic and ideo- 
logical expansion of the imperi- 
alist powers in the East directed 
at the preservation of colonial- 
ism and undermining peace. 
“The journal is directed to- 
ward a wide circle of readers 
and especially scientific cadre, 
propagandists, party and Soviet 
activists and also students and 
graduate students studying the 
East.” 
—Advertisement for 
Sovremennyi Vostok 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


declaration of the Algerian, Moroccan 
and Tunisian Communist Parties of 
November 1957 is reproduced. I. I. 
Potekhin has a resumé of his trip to 
Ghana entitled: “In Liberated Ghana.” 


There is a book review of Alan 
Burn’s “In Defence of Colonies” and 
another on a Russian book, “The Suez 
Canal, A Collection of Documents,” 
published by the Institute for Inter- 
national Relations in 1957. A _ third 
review entitled: “Colonialism Seeks a 
Way Out of the Blind Alley” covers 
a Brookings Institution publication 
“The Changing Environment of Inter- 
national Relations, A Major Problem 
of American Foreign Policy.” 

In a section labelled THE EAST 
TODAY there is an article entitled: 
“The Fight for Freedom in Cam- 
eroun.” An extract of Sembene Ous- 
mane’s novel, “My Motherland, My 
Wonderful People (first published in 
French in Paris in 1957) is offered. 

Most of the articles in Sovremennyi 
Vostok are forthright examples of the 
Soviet stance with respect to Asian 
and African countries as well as to 
the Western powers. It represents an 
interesting example both of officially- 
sanctioned Soviet attitudes as well as 
the latest attempt of Soviet acade- 
micians to follow Party and Govern- 
ment directions. Some of the articles 
published by Sovremennyi Vostok on 
Africa will be analyzed at a future 
date in this column. 
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Looking Ahead 


West Africa 


COMMONWEALTH OFFERS FRAMEWORK 
FOR PARLIAMENTARY DEVELOPMENT 


By PIUS OKIGBO 


N MARCH 1957, Ghana became the 

first of the British territories in 
West Africa to gain her independence. 
Changes which have culminated in 
the independence of Ghana are still 
taking their full and final course in 
neighboring Nigeria, and at a lesser 
pace in the more distant Sierra Leone 
and Gambia. That Ghana chose to 
stay within the Commonwealth, rather 
than break away as Burma did in 
1947, has awakened interest in this 
peculiar club so typically British in 
its evolution and so difficult to inter- 
pret to outsiders. 


It seems that there was clearly a 
need for an exposition at a popular 
level (for standard and scholarly 
works abound) of the association of 
free and equal nations known as the 
British Commonwealth, and what 
membership therein promises for 
those West African countries just 
emerging from colonal status. An ac- 
count of the evolution of the idea of 
Commonwealth will, in a significant 
way, be in part a history of the models 
from which the West African terri- 
tories can draw historical object les- 
sons in their efforts to adapt their 
own peculiar institutions to the de- 
mands of a modern parliamentary 
system. This need has now been met 
by the appearance of Dennis Austin’s 
book’ which outlines the problems of 
the new West African states in their 
adjustment to parliamentary proc- 
esses, the development of these proc- 
esses in the Commonwealth, and the 
significance of Commonwealth mem- 
bership. 


INDIRECT RULE 


Let us at once recall that demo- 
cratic government is inconsistent with 
Crown Colony rule. Quite early in the 
penetration of West Africa, Britain 
realised that it would be extremely 
difficult for a few hundred officials 
to carry out the enormous task of 


*Dennis Austin, West Africa and 
the Commonwealth, (London: Pen- 
guin African Series, 1957) which an- 
ticipated the independence of Ghana. 


OKIGBO 


governing an area several times the 
size of Britain, The ideal solution was 
to use local institutions of authority, 
and establish what was called ‘In- 
direct Rule’ by Lord Lugard, one of 
the most profound of British colonial 
administrators. Since chieftaincy ap- 
peared generally acceptable, this in- 
strument was used to extend British 
rule through the vast areas of West 
Africa. 

It should have been clear that the 
society could not remain static under 
this construct; the system worked 
well, at least superficially, so long as 
the society that was being so ruled 
remained in fact tradition bound. 
However, the growth of literacy al- 
though it was still confined to the 
towns, the expansion of the press and 
other media of communication, the 
very process of urbanisation, the 
transition from a land-dominated to 
a money economy, these were some 
of the indices which could have been 
exactly calculated to undermine the 
traditional basis of society. 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


As long as the dissident elements, 
often contemptuously called ‘detribal- 
ised natives,’ were confined to the 
towns, the British administration 
could for a while pretend that these 
voices were not the voice of the peo- 
ple. To have given in to their demands 
for a share in the administration 
would have run counter to the very 
basis of colonial rule. However, re- 
sistance gave way in due course, and 
Legislative Councils were set up first 
in Nigeria in 1922, then in Ghana in 
1925. In these sat the Governor and 
British officials, and a handful of 
Africans, a few of whom were elected 
and the rest appointed or nominated 
by the Governor because of their 
reasonableness. The impression soon 
went around that to be reasonable 
meant to see the problems of the ter- 
ritory only through the eyes of the 
British administrator, and that only 
those got nominated who were estab- 
lished sycophants. It must be pointed 
out that this impression was not al- 
ways correct: the old Legislative 
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Councils did produce a number of men 
of outstanding integrity and intel- 
lectual honesty. 

Yet, it would be difficult not to in- 
sist that most of the African nomi- 
nated members of the old Councils 
shared the views of the Government 
that these ‘new boys’ whose voices 
were always heard at mass meetings 
and in the popular press were too 
radical and revolutionary. What dis- 
tinguishes the nominees of old from 
the new boys was, in my view, that 
the nominees were prepared to find 
an accommodation within the British 
Colonial rule; the new boys rejected 
the very foundation of that rule. 

Before World War II, it was easy 
to recognise the significant rate at 
which individualism was growing in 
West Africa; the imminence of the 
War made it difficult for the implica- 
tions of this trend to be borne home 
to the administration. Even in the 
War years, many could still be found 
in the highest official quarters who 
would contend that all talks of self 
government in West Africa in any- 
thing less than fifty years was moon- 
shine, It was hardly noticed that the 
society had shifted its center of grav- 
ity, and that particularly in the towns 
which were growing in size and num- 
ber, the townfolk were beginning to 
question the foundations of traditional 
authority. First they questioned the 
legitimacy of British rule; by a sim- 
ple logical extension, those traditional 


Report Editor 
Visits Africa 


Robert C. Keith, editorial chief of 
Africa Special Report, left for Africa 
in mid-August on a three-month ori- 
entation tour, sponsored by the Afri- 
can-American Institute. He will visit 
French West Africa, Liberia, Ghana, 
Nigeria, the Belgian Congo, the Cen- 
tral African Federation, Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Uganda and the Sudan. 

In addition to obtaining a general 
orientation on current developments, 
Mr. Keith plans to cover for Africa 
Special Report the forthcoming All- 
Africa political conference at Accra 
and the elections which are expected 
to take place this fall in East and 
Central Africa. 

Also in Africa is Raymond J. 
Smyke, staff associate in charge of 
placement for the Institute, who left 
July 21 for a six-week trip to study 
teacher placement opportunities in 
Nigeria and Ghana. Mr. Smyke’s itin- 
erary includes meetings in London 
with officials and others interested in 
African education. 
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DR. PIUS OKIGBO was born in Nigeria, 
partly accounting for his deep interest in 
problems of West African development. He 
taught economics at Northwestern University 
during the past year and lectured in the 
summer at the University of Wyoming on 
African subjects. He is currently on a fel- 
lowship at Nuffield College, Oxford. 


institutions which were used to but- 
tress British rule were also called 
into question. After the War, pent up 
feelings and aspirations surged in a 
flood, and it became impossible to gov- 
ern without accommodating those very 
elements who only a few years previ- 
ously had been ridiculed and pil- 
loried. 

What unmistakably emerges is that 
the new leadership of post-war West 
Africa had, if we may borrow Ries- 
man’s quaint phrase, graduated from 
gyroscopes to radar sets; they could 
appeal directly to the masses and 
vocalise what the masses felt. They 
hit at the symbols of authority—Brit- 
ish officials and the chiefs; those 
chiefs who did not line themselves up 
unequivocally on the side of the new 
boys were denounced as stooges and 
‘Uncle Toms.’ But there were, and 
still are, strong elements of tradi- 
tional loyalty. The success of the 
Northern People’s Congress and of 
Chief Awolowo’s Action Group party 
in Nigeria, of the National Liberation 
Movement and of the Ashanti Move- 
ment in Ghana, are magistral demon- 
strations that the social change has 
not by any means gone full circle. 

This long discourse has been neces- 
sary in order to explain why the 
events of the last ten years have oc- 
curred with dazzling rapidity. For it 
must be remembered that it was only 
since the end of World War II that 
any form of franchise was given to 
the general public in West Africa. 
It was only since 1946-47 that the 
legislative bodies could legislate for 
the whole country in either Ghana 
or Nigeria; only since then also can 
one really date the establishment of 
parliamentary institutions, or can one 
really say that any training began 
to be seriously acquired by Africans 
in parliamentary government. 


EXAMPLE OF CEYLON 


Such being the forces at work in 
West Africa, a few problems suggest 
themselves. Will parliamentary insti- 
tutions work in West Africa? Will 
these institutions be reconciled with 
traditional authority? It is certainly 
extraordinary that neither the gov- 
ernments (now all African in Ghana 
and Nigeria) nor the opposition 
parties appear to have a really sensi- 
ble formula for resolving this anti- 
nomy. What is worse, the issue of the 
chiefs as the link with tradition has 
become a political football kicked 
around by everyone without any trace 
that the problem—important as it is 
for the stability of the area—has been 


systematically thought through by 
West African politicians, 

Austin has described in some out- 
line two main sources of inspiration 
for West Africa in its constitutional 
advance. First, there is Canada which 
with the independence of the United 
States, began to serve as the dew 
drier in the gradual evolution from 
Crown Colony to Dominion status. 
Second, there is Ceylon, and this I 
consider the most instructive feature 
of the book. Most people would tend 
to look up to India’s development as 
a model for West Africa; this is be- 
cause Indian politics in the twentieth 
century was extremely colourful, what 
with personalities like Gandhi and 
Nehru. However, Austin finds Ceylon 
the more helpful guide. The stages in 
the development of Ceylon find their 
counterparts in West Africa and these 
analogues are described in Chapter 5. 

Ceylon went through all the stages 
of graduation from Crown Colony to 
Dominion; some of the stages which 
covered a span of years in Ceylon have 
been telescoped in West Africa into 
a year or two. Secondly, the relatively 
peaceful development in West Africa 
resembles the very peaceful evolution 
in Ceylon. Canada had its riots of 
1837; India had a long catalogue of 
social unrest; South Africa had its 
war of 1899. Ceylon provides a model 
of a country peopled with non-Brit- 
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A Survey of Race Relations 
in South Africa 1956-57 


Professor H. M. Robertson says: 


“Muriel Horrell’s annual surveys . . . 
are absolutely indispensable to any- 
one who wishes to be au fait with 
South African developments. The range 
of information contained in them is 
astonishing; the reporting is clearly 
focused while maintaining admirable 
objectivity, and they are well docu- 
mented. Their value is out of all pro- 
portion to their low cost.” 

Price: $1.50 including postage from— 
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Box 97, Johannesburg 


Transition in Africa: 
Studies in Political Adaptation 


Edited by Gwendolen M. Carter 
and 


William O. Brown 


Four studies of political change in 
Ghana, Nigeria, The Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and Kenya. 


158 pages, $3.00 


Under auspices of Boston University 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
African Studies 


Northwestern University Press an- 
nounces the first book in a series on 
Africa to be published by the North- 
western University press under the aus- 
pices of the University’s Program of 
African Studies. Like the Program it- 
self, the series will be interdisciplinary 
and will include works in all relevant 
fields of the social sciences and the 
humanities. In expanding its teaching 
and research activities to include a 
publication series, the Program of Af- 
rican Studies takes a further step in 
meeting its mandate to make available 
to scholars and the general public ac- 
curate, first-hand knowledge about Af- 
rica. Support for the Program has come 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Ford Foundation. Sub- 
scribers to Africa Special Report are 
offered these volumes at a special dis- 
count of 25 per cent. 


Just published 


DAHOMEAN 
NARRATIVE 


By Melville J. 
and Frances S. Herskovits 


presents one of the largest collections 
of African myths and tales that has 
been published to date. The 155 sto- 
ries include examples of the principal 
types of narrative in Dahomey, West 
Africa. They include myths describing 
the Exploits of the Gods; Tales of 
Divination; Hunter Stories; tales of 
twins, orphans, and the abnormally 
born that make up the Enfant Terrible 
category; stories about Y, the trickster; 
“Historical” Tales; Tales of Women; 
and Explanatory and Moralizing Tales. 
The texts are preceded by an analytical 
Introduction of 112 pages. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 


ORDER FORM 
Please send me ___________ copies 
of Dahomean Narrative ($4.87*) by 
Melville J. and Frances S. Herskovits 


NAME 


STREET. 


CITY. 


ZONE. STATE. 
Remittance enclosed 
(Press pays postage) 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1914 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Illinois 


*Regular price: $6.50 
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ishers, which attains its freedom with- 
out bloodletting. 

It is usually difficult to convince 
non-Britishers of the meaning of Com- 
monwealth membership. It is often 
asserted by foreigners and vigorously 
denied by the British that the inde- 
pendent members of the Common- 
wealth are not completely independ- 
ent. Chapters 4 and 6 provide an esti- 
mate of the fallacies and the truth in 
these contentions. Prior to World War 
II, the association of ‘free and equal’ 
nations certainly lacked some of the 
attributes of an association of equals: 
there were until the War, some lim- 
itations on the sovereignty of some 
members. It was not until 1947 with 
the entry of India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon, that the claim to independ- 
ence and equality became complete and 
final. West Africa, coming at a later 
period, will thus have much reason 
to be grateful to the Asian members. 

We may mention a few of the posi- 
tive advantages to be gained from 
Commonwealth membership. The new 
and younger members can walk under 
the Commonwealth umbrella thereby 
deriving a status in world affairs 
greater than what they would have 
earned on their own. The reduced cost 
of external affairs, exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas, trade benefits, and 
common membership of the sterling 
area (this last being a dubious one 
for small members)—these are some 
of the advantages that Austin enu- 
merates which the new States in West 
Africa stand to gain. 

Mention must be made of the sin- 
gular case of Gambia, a small strip 
of some 4,003 square miles and 281,- 
000 people. Recently, Gambians have 
begun to talk of the ‘Malta solution’ 
for Gambia whereby she would be- 
come a British constituency and send 
representatives direct to the British 
Parliament. This in our view is a wel- 
come sign; in time, after they have 
become habituated to the idea of in- 
tegration, Gambians might come to 
seek to join forces not with relatively 
distant Britain, but with a nearer 
neighbour. 

Our discussion has led us to a num- 
ber of observations, First, the relative 
novelty of parliamentary government 
in West Africa implies that these 
forms face a precarious position; 
knowledge of this situation should 
temper our judgment of the perform- 
ance of the new West African govern- 
ments. Second, the problem of the 
chiefs now has to be faced squarely; 
the new West African nations will 
find this the most ticklish domestic 
problem, to reconcile the symbols of 
tradition with those of modernism. 
Faced with a race against time, the 
issues have to be thought out clearly 
and a solution found early enough to 
avert major social disorder. In all 
however, the future seems promising, 
and the optimism which Dennis Aus- 
tin exhibits will be shared by most 
West Africans, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


DAHOMEAN NARRATIVE, A Cross- 
Culta@ral Analysis, by Melville J. and 
Frances S. Herskovits (Northwestern 
University Press, Evanston, IIl., 1958; 
490 pages, $6.50) is a collection of over 
150 African myths and tales from Da- 
homey, West Africa, prefaced by a 
122-page introduction by the authors 
on Dahomean narrative forms and 
general problems in the study of myth. 
The myths themselves are presented in 
general groupings of Hunter Stories, 
Exploits of the Gods, Historical Tales, 
Tales of Women, etc. Melville Hersko- 
vits is Professor of Anthropology at 
Northwestern University and Director 
of its Program of African Studies, and 
Frances Herskovits, his wife, has pub- 
lished several translations of Daho- 
mean verse previously. The volume is 
the first in an African Studies series 
inaugurated under the auspices of 
Northwestern’s Program of African 
Studies. Subsequent volumes will in- 
clude works from all fields of the so- 
cial sciences and humanities relating 
to Africa. 


COMUNISO E NAZIONALISMO IN 
AFRICA (Communism and National- 
ism in Africa) by Teobaldo Filesi 
(published in Italian by the Instituto 
Italiano per l’Africa, 1958; 372 pages, 
L. 2.500, approximately $4.00) is an 
historical-political account of the de- 
velopment of nationalism and commu- 
nism in Africa during the 20th cen- 
tury, with chapters on the Pan-Afri- 
can movement and communist activity 
in Africa since World War I. 


“ACTION AND REACTION IN 
GHANA” by Colin Legum and “EAST 
AFRICA” by Lucy Mair are among 
the nine chapters on the Passing of 
Colonialism, in a special issue of The 
Political Quarterly, July-September 
1958 (ed. by L. Woolf and W. A. Rob- 
son, Vol. 29, No. 3, Stevens & Son, 
Ltd., London; 316 pages, 7s.6d.) 


AFRICA: NEW STAR IN HISTORY, 
a 13-page feature section in the Satur- 
day Review, July 19, 1958 (ed. by 
Norman Cousins, Saturday Review, 
Inc., New York; 46 pages, 25¢), con- 
tains sub-sections on the economy, ag- 
riculture, politics, and the future, pre- 
pared by Feature Editor Peter Ritner. 


YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST 
AFRICA, 1958 and YEARBOOK AND 
GUIDE TO SOUTHERN AFRICA, 
1958, both edited by A. Gordon-Brown 
(Robert Hale, Ltd., London) are avail- 
able at $3.00 each from the H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 950-972 University Avenue, 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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Commodity Price Drop Hits Africa, UN Reports 


Severe strains have been imposed on 
the economies of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the Bel- 
gian Congo by the continuing drop in 
copper prices. But many other African 
countries are also beginning to feel 
the pinch of the downward trend in 
prices of primary commodities on in- 
ternational markets, according to the 
annual study of Economic Develop- 
ments in Africa, recently published by 
the United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. 

African countries cited by the UN 


report as being adversely affected by 
the drop in lead, tin, or zinc include 
Nigeria, Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, 
and South West Africa—though none 
of these as profoundly as the Federa- 
tion and the Congo, by the copper mar- 
ket. Two neighbors of the Federation 
—Mozambique, whose railways and 
ports normally handle the land-locked 
country’s foreign trade, and South Af- 
rica, which lists the Federation as its 
largest market for manufactured 
goods—are likely to be hit indirectly 
by the dramatic fall in copper prices. 
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Bank Loan to Spur Sudan Transport Program 


The World Bank’s first loan to the 
Sudan, signed July 21, will be used by 
the state-owned Sudan Railways to 
cover foreign exchange costs of a 
$50.5 million transportation develop- 
ment program. The $39 million loan 
will enable the Sudan to: 


* purchase equipment and mate- 
rials for the railway and river 
transport services, 


¢ build two new railway exten- 
sions into major productive 
areas in the South and West, 
shown on the accompanying 
map, 


* increase the berth capacity at 


Port Sudan on the Red Sea, the 
country’s chief outlet to world 
markets. 


The Sudan Railways operate the 
country’s rail and river services, the 
facilities at Port Sudan, and several 
hotels, and thus play a crucial role in 
the Sudanese economy. Because of in- 
adequate roads, virtually all freight 
and passenger traffic travels by rail or 
river transport from the largest pro- 
ducing areas which are 600-1,000 miles 
from the coast. In the past decade, the 
volume of traffic has increased by 10% 
a year, and the Sudan Railways has 
been hard-pressed to keep up with the 
rate of growth. 


Cocoa has been a striking exception 
to the downward price trend; revers- 
ing the steady price drop since 1955, 
cocoa doubled in price in 1957, chiefly 
because of the low West African crop. 
Although the world coffee market 
faces an early prospect of over-pro- 
duction, the demand for African coffee 
remains high because African robusta 
is a favored ingredient of the increas- 
ingly popular instant coffee. 

Although certain aspects of the 
American recession—the cutback in 
U.S. stockpiling of strategic mate- 
rials and the sharp drop in U.S. pur- 
chases of industria] diamonds—have 
contributed to the slump in Africa, 
the UN group downplays the over-all 
effect of the U.S. recession on Africa. 
The report points out that the United 
States buys only about 10 percent of 
Africa’s commodities as compared 
with 70 percent purchased by Euro- 
pean countries. Should the American 
recession spread to Europe, the situa- 
tion would change dramatically. 


Soviet Trade Offensive 
Off to Slow Start 


country-by-country survey of 
trade relationships between the Free 
World and the Communist Bloc, pub- 
lished by the New York Times on July 
7, shows Ghana, Morocco, Nigeria, Al- 
geria, and South Africa as the only 
African countries expected to have 
any significant trade with Bloc coun- 
tries in 1958. The Soviet Union sharp- 
ly increased its cocoa purchases from 
Ghana last year, but sold almost 
nothing in return. A Soviet-Moroccan 
trade agreement signed in April 1958 
provides for the exchange of Soviet 
oil, machinery, textiles, chemicals, and 
lumber for Moroccan cork, sardines, 
citrus fruit, wool, and miscellaneous 
products. Morocco customarily im- 
ports virtually all of its heavy con- 
sumption of green tea from Commu- 
nist China, and the imports of this 
item rose sharply in the first quarter 
of 1958. Nigerian trade with East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia will 
amount to several million dollars this 
year. South Africa has a small volume 
of scheduled trade with the Commu- 
nist Bloc, most of it with Czechoslo- 
vakia, and would like to repeat its un- 
usual 1957 sales of wool and citrus 
fruits to the Soviet Union. 

Many Bloc trade overtures are still 
under consideration by African gov- 
ernments, however. In early July, a 
seven-man trade mission from Com- 
munist China began a six weeks visit 
to the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, aimed at establishing 
trade relations with the Federation 
countries. The mission includes repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese organization 
handling tobacco imports. At present, 
the Federation administration pre- 
scribes the importation of products 
from Communist China.—H. K. 
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YORUBA FIGURE of a 
woman kneeling, holding 


cup supported by bird's 


feet. The figure, from 
Western Nigeria, is part 
of a collection at D'Arcy 
Galleries, New York. 

It is of wood with brown 
time patina. 


—D’Arcy Galleries 
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